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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


aad OF HUMANE WORK 


ONLY A HORSE. 


Only a horse that lies dead in the street, 
Prone on the pave, ’mid the hurrying feet: 
Only a horse! that, through sunshine and rain, 
Toiled for his master, and did not complain! 


Cart him away! he has pulled his last load 

Over the hills, through the long winding road; 
‘Weary and bruised, sore and crippled and sprained,— 
Worked to his death, but he never complained. 


Rough is his coat, with each rib showing through; 
Scant though his food, he was faithful and true! 
Beaten, abused, bearing burdens of pain— 

Only a horse and he could not complain! 


Cart him away, his labors are o’er; 
Heavy for him were the burdens he bore. 
Cover him up, for his end is attained,— 
Dying in harness, he never complained! 


Who shall dare say,—such as these have no soul,— 
Nothing before them, no far away goal; 

No meed for toil, and no balm for their pain. 
Though they are silent, and never complain! 


There must be surcease, and freedom from care, 
‘Rest for the weary,” forever somewhere; 

Some glad unwinding of earth’s tangled skein; 
Where Justice triumphs, and none need complain! 


—F, Walter Osborne. 


One of the complaints received by the Animal 
Rescue League in March from Manchester, 
Mass., was that of a black horse, thirty years 
old, which had been seen hauling garbage on the 
streets in such a weak condition that he had 
fallen several times, and had been helped to his 
feet with difficulty. He was often found down 
in his stall and several men would be required to 
get him on his feet again. We sent our agent at 
once to look up this horse. He went up through 
a piece of woods and found the shed where the 
horse was kept. The horse had been lying there 
in the mud with no signs of any owner around 
the shed where our agent found him. Our agent 
went in search of the Chief of Police, explained 
the condition of the horse to him, and asked him 
to delegate an officer to go with him as witness 
as he was going to kill the horse. The Chief of 
Police was very kind, hired an auto, sent an offi- 
cer and offered the use of a gun, but as our agent 
had his own gun with him this was not necessary. 
Of course the horse was at once put to death. 


In another out of town case a horse owned by 
an Italian in East Dedham was found in bad 
condition. The case was reported to us. Our 
agent went to the stable and persuaded the owner, 
a pedler, to allow him to shoot the horse. 

The owner of a cheap milk route out of town 
was complained of by one of our members. His 
horse was being driven by a boy who was urging 
him with a whip. Our agent investigated the case 
and found the horse with a fractured pelvis bone, 
thin and lame, and had him destroyed. 

Our agent held up a horse on Massachusetts 
Avenue that was old, thin, and lame in the shoul- 
der and nigh hind leg. He took him from the 
owner and had him put to death. 

A horse was complained of that had a bad sore 
on his hip. Our agent found this was caused by 
rubbing himself against the sides of his stall, 
therefore he had the owner pad the stall. 

Our agent also in his monthly report has given 
a number of cases in which he had blinders that 
were broken put in order; horses that were only 
slightly lame laid up for a rest; one horse lame 
from improper shoeing reshod; an expressman’s 
horse underfed and afflicted with vermin treated 
and put into good condition, and many other 
similar cases. 

The amount of good the Animal Rescue League 
is constantly doing by its work ‘for horses cannot 
be described or estimated... Our agent during 
the month rescued 51 horses and had them put 
to death. 


HUMANE WEEK. 


Special work for the advancement of humane 
education is called for on the date of April 16, to 
22 inclusive. Everyone can sow some seed of 
kindness or set out some plant of humane thought, 
just as on bird day a bird house can be put up in 
a tree, or on tree day a small tree can be planted 
that will grow and by and by be a comfort to 
many. | 

Those who are always thinking humane 
thoughts and doing kind deeds may feel as if 
there is nothing they can do more than they are 
doing, but anyone can hand a humane leaflet to 
someone not interested, or send by mail to a 
school teacher or a clergyman a leaflet which 
may set them thinking. 
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It is not a small or a trivial thing to spread the 
gospel of goodwill to all living creatures, or to 
convince the world that until the spirit of thought- 
ful kindness and justice is cultivated and made 
the foundation of our lives we are not helping the 
world to civilization or Christianity. It is to the 
“least of these’? we must show kindness and 
justice, if we want to see the whole world free 
from cruelty and oppression. 

If there is nothing else we can do to celebrate 
Humane Week we can give a quarter of a dollar 
or a dime to help along the cause and strengthen 
the hands of those who are devoting their lives 
to the cause of humanity.—A. H. 5. 


What You Can Do. 


The opening essay, in Mr. Galsworthy’s book, 
“The Sheaf,’—‘‘For the Love of Beasts,” 
gives the following: 


“Tn the first place, kindly consider that you are 
not living in a private world of your own. 
Everything you say and do and think has its 
effect on everybody around you. For example, 
if you feel, and say loudly enough, that it is a 
shame to keep larks and other wild song birds 
in cages, you will infallibly infect a number of 
other people with that sentiment, and in course 
of time those people who feel as you do will 
become so numerous that larks, thrushes, black- 
birds and linnets will no longer be caught and 
kept in cages. Whereas, if you merely think, 
‘Oh! this is dreadful, quite too dreadful, but 
- you see I can do nothing, therefore consideration 
for myself and others demands that I shall stop 
my ears and hold my tongue,’ then, indeed, 
nothing will ever be done, and larks, blackbirds, 
etc., will continue to be caught and prisoned.”’ 

Again he asks how it ever came about that 
bears and bulls and badgers are no longer baited, 
that cocks are no longer openly encouraged to 
tear each other in pieces, and that donkeys are 
no longer beaten to a pulp. ‘‘Only by people 
going about,” he says, “‘and shouting out that 
these things made them uncomfortable. How 
did it come about that more than half the popu- 
lation of this country are not still classed as 
‘serfs’ under the law? Simply because a few 
of our ancestors were made unhappy by seeing 


their fellow-creatures owned and treated like 
dogs, and roundly said so—in fact, were not 
ashamed to be sentimental humanitarians like 
me.” 

This is good teaching. No one need to feel 
that he or she cannot do something to cure the 
terrible disease of cruelty. All crime is disease, 
and there is no crime that needs more diligent 
study and pains to stamp out than cruelty. 
Indifference to suffering is a form of cruelty. 
No one but an idiot or an utterly selfish person is 
neutral. Thinking people must be either for, 
or against, anything and everything that is creat- 
ing trouble or disturbance in the world. 

“He that is not for me is against me,” said 
the greatest and the wisest Teacher the world has 
ever known. 

There are well-meaning people who say “Of 
what use is the little I can do against evil?” 
Let them read the story of the widow’s mite. 
The rich men were casting their gifts into the 
treasury of the sanctuary. Jesus was watching 
them and he saw a poor widow coming timidly 
forward to the box. Now this widow must also 
have seen the rich men casting in their gifts, but 
instead of saying—‘‘ Those men have plenty of 
money and ought to support this good work, 
why should I, a poor widow, give anything?”’ 
She probably said within herself,—‘‘This is a 
good work, a great work, and needs all the 
money that can be given to it. I want to feel 
that I, poor as I am, have had a part in helping 
it on”’; then she cast into the box ‘two mites” 
(about half a penny) which was all that she had. 
And Jesus watching her said, ‘Of a truth this 
poor widow has cast in more than they all.” 
It is not the amount one gives, it is the spirit in 
which it is given—‘‘ The Lord loveth the cheerful 
giver.” 

Our charitable organizations are without 
doubt generously supported by men and women 
of wealth. Without their help many societies 
now doing much good would be obliged to go out 
of existence; but men and women of lesser 
wealth, those even who have very little, should 
not miss the blessing of giving—they should 
remember the “‘widow’s mite’’; if they have the 
desire to help in the great needs of human beings 
and animals they will surely find? a way.— 
ACESS: 
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NATURE AND WAR. 


The flags of war like stormbirds fly, 
The charging trumpets blow; 
Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 
No earthquake strives below. 


And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o’er her bloom and greenness sweeps 
The battle’s breath of hell. 


Ah! eyes may well be full of tears, 
And hearts with hate are hot; 

But even-paced come round the years, 
And Nature changes not. 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war field’s crimson stain. 


Still, in the cannon’s pause, we hear 
Her sweet thanksgiving psalm; 
Too near to God for doubt or fear, 
She shares the eternal calm. 


She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn; 

For all the tears of blood we sow 
She waits the rich return. 


Oh, give to us her finer ear! 
Above this stormy din, 
We, too, would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring peace and freedom in. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


The Glad Awakening. 


Raster, the Resurrection week, is again come. 
“For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.”’ 

“Thank God, then, friends, for the resurrec- 
tion thoughts which the spring months bring to 
us! We die to live again. We die that we may 
live again. Nothing is quickened save it die. 
Mortality is the condition of all immortality. 
The opening spring prints it off one very hill- 
side in illuminated text of leaf and flower.”’ 

‘So when spring comes, 
And sunshine comes again like an old smile, 
And the fresh waters and the awakened birds 
And budding woods await us, I shall be 
Hee PaeN and we will go and think again, 
all old loves shall come to us, but changed 
some sweet thought which harsh words veiled before, 


Feeling God loves us, and that all that errs 
Is{a strange dream which death will dissipate.” 


““Yes,”’ replied Socrates, ‘‘all men will agree 
that God and the essential form of life, and the 
Immortal in general will never perish.”’ 


A SOLILOQUY. 


Now that cat’s got my chair again! I just got 
up to find my spectacles and I don’t suppose I’ve 
been out of that chair ten minutes but you’d 
think she’d been there all day by the look of her. 

She looks so comfortable I hate to disturb her. 
I could take her up on the cushion and put her 
onto another chair but she’s that notional she 
would wake right up and go away somewhere and 
sulk. Then I don’t care anything about that 
chair myself if it doesn’t have a cushion on it. 

She’s taking what I call solid comfort. Wish 
I could sleep like that in the afternoon, but it’s 
much as ever I can sleep all night now, let alone 
any time in the day. 

That’s one way cats have the best of us—and 
dogs, too—they can just curl down anywhere and 
go to sleep and forget whether it’s hot or cold, or 
whether they’re lonesome or happy. 

Well, I s’pose I might as well go and find an- 
other chair if I want to sit down, but it’s a pity I 
can’t have my own chair when I have a few 
minutes to rest in. Of course I could turn her 
out, but I kind of hate to. 

Brother John says I’m silly about that cat. 
He doesn’t know—nobody really knows, how I 
feel about her. After our little girl got married 
and went off and left Ma and me here alone there 
wasn’t anything lively about the house but this 
cat. She was a kitten then, and our Milly picked 
her up in the street the very day before she left 
us; she never could bear to let anything suffer. 
She brought her home and put her in Ma’s lap 
and said, ‘‘Now, Ma, here’s something to keep 
you company when I’m gone,” and that kitten 
began to purr right off, and stretched up her paws 
and put ’em on Ma’s neck, and looked up in her 
face, and Ma took to her right away. And how 
she did frolic evenings when we were all alone 
here, and make us laugh when we had felt more 
like crying! 

Now Ma’s gone, and Milly’s gone, and the cat 
and I are getting old and won’t be here much 
longer. We both like a soft bed and an easy 
chair, and if puss gets the chair with the cushion 
in it before I can get it, | don’t blame her for tak- 
ing it. 

Well, sleep on Kitty. Keep your bed you poor 
old lonesome cat. When I see you sitting at the 
foot of the stairs looking up and meowing I know 
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SHautu I or SHatu I Nor? 
(By permission of the Illustrated Sunday Magazine.) 


what it means—you’re calling her that I’m a call- 
ing in my heart every day; and sometimes when 
it’s evening and we sit here, you on one side of the 
stove and me on the other, and look over at that 
table there where Ma used to sit and sew and 
read, and your eyes get bigger and brighter, and 
you begin to sing softly to yourself, I wonder if 
you can’t see more than I can, and if she isn’t 
there with us. Who knows? | 
Yes, you’re all I’ve got left, Kitty. I’m a 
lonely old man, my dear wife gone, my only child 
far away, and just this cat, this poor little old cat 
left for comfort to me. I hope we shall go to- 
gether, but if I go first I’ve made Brother John 
promise to see that you follow me and to lay you 


there in that little lot under the pine tree on the 
slope of the hill at our feet, and he’ll do it. 
Brother John always keeps his word. 

And beyond that? Who knows? Why 
shouldn’t there be a heaven for a good little cat 
that has lived with us and loved us, and done her 
best in her little world every day of her life? 
Isn’t heaven big enough to take in a little thing 
like you—and isn’t the great, loving heart of God 
big enough? I guess so. I guess you and I and 
Ma will roam the green fields together. Don’t 
you think so, Kitty? Don’t wake up. I don’t 
want the chair now. I’ve got to go out and split 
some kindlings. Cousin Beckey’ll be running in 
to get supper before we know it.—A. H. 5. 
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THe RETREAT IN WINTER AT PINE RipGeE CEMETERY. 


# |IBUNGALOW NOTES] ~ 


March 5. 


We are having 
another blizzard. All night I heard at waking 
moments the snow blowing against my bedroom 


PinE RIDGE: 


windows. Before I had my window shades up 
this morning I heard a sound like the rattle 
of heavy rain drops or hail stones on my three 
window shelves outside and knew that the birds 
were there in numbers, busily getting their 
breakfasts. I waited for the whir of wings that 
denotes one of their frequent panics, then I 
got up and gently lifted the window shades. 
The shelves were covered with snow, but the 
snow was trampled down by tiny feet and the 
seeds put out on the shelves yesterday were 
uncovered enough for the little visitors to feed on 
them. 

The birds seem to be a great deal more eager 
for food on a very stormy day than they are on a 
pleasant day, and they have been here in clouds, 
certainly sixty or even a hundred at one time, 
all the forenoon. I count more of the chippies 
than I have seen before and as usual they are less 
easily frightened away. When there is a panic 
I often see my little chippies remain undisturbed, 
perhaps lifting their heads as the English 
sparrows fly up, as if they were asking what 
there is to be afraid of. 

The immediate neighborhood of the bun- 
galow isrichin boys. In our opposite neighbors’ 
houses there are five boys in one family of six 
children, and three in the other family of six, 


while just below us on the street there is another 
family of eight children, three of them being 
boys. I started a ‘Neighborhood Club” in 
December, wishing to become better ac- 
quainted with these boys. My plan was to 
have only those boys whose ages ranged from 
ten to fourteen in the club but eight-year-old 
Edmund asked if he might not be included, and 
at our second or third meeting, four-year-old 
Harold appeared in company with his four older 
brothers and behaved so well that the club 
could not turn him out. So we number nine, or 
ten counting myself. : 

There is an upper room in the bungalow 
where by placing two large wooden tables that 
were stored in the barn chamber, and four 
short settees, we manage to crowd in a variety 
of amusements. We make scrap books (and 
I invite herewith my friends to send me pic- 
tures); we paint pictures of birds and animals, 
and have discussions on the right colors for 
birds’ wings, squirrels’ heads, and bears; we 
play games, and I have been pleased and 
flattered to find that a game I invented, and 
named ‘‘Climbing the Ladder,” is the favorite 
with the boys; then we tell stories of our own 
experiences with birds, dogs, cats, cows and hens. 

One of my boys, the oldest, has to milk ten 
cows every day; a younger boy milks four, or, 
when his grandfather is in need of more help, he 
sometimes has milked six or eight. All of my 
boys are having the most valuable experience 
boys can have, the experience of work, and so 
are likely to grow up useful, valuable members 
of the community. } 

Dear little four-year-old Harold, when asked 
to think what kind and useful deed he had done 
during the week, said he had taken care of a 
little lame chicken, fed it and kept it in a safe 
place until it got well. 

The twins, John and James, rescued their 
cat from two dogs who were attacking her and 
might have killed her, and one of them told 
me an interesting experience he had with a junco. 
He saw the junco in his yard where he feeds the 
birds and it did not seem to be able to fly. 
He approached it gently and caught it in his 
hand. Upon looking it over he found that a 
burr had got lodged under one of its wings, 
holding it down so that the bird could not fly. 
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He removed the burr and the junco flew joyfully 
away. 

Herbert and George have taken kind care 
of a little calf. 
very cross because her former owner was cruel 
to her and used to strike her, but under the kind 
treatment given her by these two brothers this 
cross cow is now gentle and easy to milk. 

The four older brothers of little Harold— 
Walter, Albert, Leo and Edmund feed the birds 
and they had a little Christmas tree for them. 
They take care of the hens and are so good 
to them that Edmund has a special pet hen 
that follows him when he goes out in the yard. 
With willing hands they bring in the wood, help 
their mother about the house, and are always 
ready to take care of their little sister, the one 
girl out of this family of six. 

So once a week, usually on Wednesday after- 
noons, the quiet of the bungalow is broken for 
a time with the lively chatter of boys’ voices. 

At our last meeting Edmund went down into 
the sun parlor where the boys leave their coats 
and hats. He came back up the stairs in a 
hurry calling to the other boys. ‘‘Come down, 
quick! Don’t make any noise. There’s a 
beautiful bird here.’”’ We all hurried down the 
stairs and on the cedar tree, close to the sun 
parlor where there is always a piece of suet 
fastened, the male woodpecker was feasting on 
the suet and kept on with his feast long enough 
for the boys to admire the wonderful markings 
on his body and wings, and the bright red*bar 
across his head. 

The sun parlor is a perpetual delight to me 
and it has been a pleasure to find how these 
boys enjoy it and notice the blossoms and admire 
them, and ask the names of the plants and 
flowers. This club, though not the first boys’ 
club I have had, has made me realize more than 
ever our responsibilities with children. They 
are so easily influenced for good or for evil. 
They observe and listen and remember so much 
more than we think they do. If they are 
thoughtless, selfish, cruel, it is because they have 
not been taught to be different. They have not 
been taught to think. I do not believe what 
many people say, that all boys are naturally 
cruel. I believe it is the exception when a boy is 
cruel by nature. He has been hardened in some 


A cow came to them that was — 


way and taught to be cruel. Boys are thought- 
less, so are girls, so, too often, are men and 
women, and one of the most important lessons 
to teach children or to learn ourselves is to 
think, and try to think fairly, that is, to look at 
both sides, our own and another’s. If this 
were done there would be far less suffering and 
cruelty in the world. We should think of the 
rights of others and of the feelings of others, and 
by others we should include everything that can 
suffer. The horses and cows do not have justice 
shown them because men do not think. They 
do not think “these animals are of the greatest 
use to us; they help us to live, and we owe them 
good care and kind treatment.” 

This little bungalow club is learning to think. 
I ask them at each meeting to think what good 
they have done during the past week—to think 
of anything they have done to make a little 
more happiness in the world. Have they 
helped cheerfully their father or mother, or 
made the animals or birds happier by some kind 
and thoughtful deed? This is one way of 
teaching children to think. 

Since I have got started on this subject of my 
bungalow or Neighborhood Club, I must mention 
one gratifying circumstance. When I invited 
the club to meet with me I did not think of 
having any club dues but at the very first meeting 
one of the boys, and I think it was Herbert, the 
fourteen-year-old member, proposed that every 
boy should bring a couple of pennies to each 
meeting to “help Mrs. Smith pay for the 
games.”’ This was certainly a very thoughtful 
act. So we not only have a president, but a 
treasurer and a secretary and try to carry on 
our meeting with some attention to club formali- 
ties. If the readers of Bungalow Notes are 
interested in this little story of one of the 
bungalow interests I can give notes from time 
to time of the Club’s doings and perhaps get a 
photograph of the boys some pleasant day. 
Although my Davie Lindsay is so nervous and 
timid he shows no fear of these boys and some- 
times joins us at our meeting. 

The wind is blowing a gale and the poor birds 
are tossed about in it as they fly from one window 
shelf to another. They circle around the 
bungalow, sometimes fifty will be on the bird 
table and again they are on every side. I just 
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looked out one window and saw a chippy, a 
junco and a woodpecker all on one piece of 
suet—taking different sides of it and not in- 
terfering with each other in the least. 

The terror that a day like this causes Davie 
Lindsay is pathetic. He has had to be carried 
out doors twice, as he could not be persuaded to 
go out with out coercion. He will not eat in his 
usual place, because he hears the wind so plainly 
there, and I had to carry his breakfast and his 
luncheon out in the sun parlor. He stays on his 
blanket on the floor between my bed and the 
wall and sometimes sits up and shivers with 
nervousness. Poor little ‘Chicken Little” I 
suppose he really fears that ‘‘the sky is falling.” 
The other dogs are snug in the barn. I have 
not seen them, but they have had a run in the 
snow, which they love, and gone back to dry 
quarters. The horses have not been out. 
The donkeys were given their liberty, but after 
a short run in the snow they came back of 
their own accord to their stalls. The Man-of- 
the-Bungalow went to his office and our sturdy 
horse Ready, pulled the sleigh through the 
drifted road as faithful to duty as he always is. 
Now the day is drawing to a close. It is time 
to watch out for the return of the sleigh. Max 
is barking in the barn asking for another run in 
the snow. Most of the birds have gone to their 
night quarters but a few chippies, always the 
first to come and last to go, are still feeding on 
one of the window shelves. I dread the night 
for them, but we have thickets of cedar trees 
at Pine Ridge where they can be fairly well 
protected. I am sure the reason why we have 
a less number of juncos is because so many ever- 
green trees and bushes have been cut down in 
the woods about us. The hillsides once clothed 
in green are beginning to look bald and desolate 
—their beauty has been destroyed by what the 
Man-of-the-Bungalow calls ‘‘the devastating 
hand of progress.” 

March 25.—I heard the first spring song 
of a sparrow this forenoon—not the song sparrow 
but the field sparrow. It was very sweet, three 
or four notes on the same key then a sort of 
trill or warble. I was down in the field on the 
border of Jenny’s Lane and over across the 
lane by the river these birds were singing, the 
crows were calling to each other and the blue 
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jays were uttering their most musical notes. 
Blue jays are sometimes musical. 

It has been quite singular the way the sparrows 
suddenly disappeared from the bungalow bird 
table. We were having flocks of them every 
day, English and American, coming and going 
together, then a day came and there were no 
sparrows of any kind. The feed was on the 
shelves and table, the squirrels and the blue 
jays came, but not one sparrow. After a day 
or two, the woodpeckers came back and the 
chickadees, but still the sparrows do not come. 
I am afraid the sparrow hawk has been here and 
given them a fright they cannot get over. 

But there are insects now for the birds, 
starting out of the earth and trees. I saw when 
walking over the grass and dead leaves today 
many little spiders running about. A moth 
miller flew over my head and there were small 
flies in one warm and sunny corner. : 

It was very quiet and peaceful there in the 
woods and field. Even the dogs made less | 
noise than usual rustling about in the dead 
leaves, but this afternoon the beautiful quiet is 
broken. I hear over in the woods by the river 
the guns that tell the story of tragedies of the 
woods. It is not safe to follow the sound and 
try to find these’ law-breakers for two reasons. 
One is that the shots are likely to hit the person 
venturing to trace the sounds, and another 
reason is that these ‘‘pot hunters” are usually a 
bad lot, ready to shoot any body who comes to 
disturb their sport, then claim it is an accident. 

A large flock of wild ducks flew over the mead- 
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ows a day or two ago and today a flock of black- 
birds have come and some of them are lingering 
around the fields close by. 

In Thoreau’s notes on early spring which 
I have been reading today he says: “It is re- 
markable by what a gradation of days which 
we call pleasant and warm, beginning the last 
of February, we come at last to real summer 
warmth. At first a sunny, calm, serene day is 
pronounced spring, or reminds us of it. And 
even the first pleasant spring day, perhaps, we 
walk with our great coat buttoned up, and 
gloves on. You smell the summer 
from afar. The warmth makes a man young 
again.” 
| Anna H. Sirs. 


PUSSY WILLOW. 


The brook is brimmed with melted snow, 
The maple sap is running, 

And on the highest elm a crow 
His big black wings is sunning. 

A close green bud the mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 

And soft and low the south wind blows, 

And through the bare fields calling goes, 
‘“‘Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 

Within your close brown wrapper stir! 

Come out and show your silver fur! 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 


Soon red will bud the maple trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 

And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging; 

And rosy will the mayflowers lie 
Upon their mossy pillow, 

But you must come the first of all— 

““Come, Pussy!”’ is the South wind’s call— 
“‘Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 

A fairy gift to children dear, 

The downy firstling of the year— 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 


—Annie Douglas Robinson. 


The Animal Rescue League has a branch of 
the American Red Star Animal Relief at its of- 
fices, of which branch Mrs. Huntington £mith is 


chairman and solicits members. Membership, 
$1.00. 


As the time has arrived for people to begin to leave the 
city, we urge our readers to do everything in their power 
to prevent families from leaving their cats behind them. 
If a cat is left, please notify the League at once. Our 
leaflet, “Don’t Leave Your Cat to Starve,’’ will be sent to 
any one who wishes to give it to a family that they think 
are in danger of committing’ this’ crime. 


SLORTLES FOR: OLD 
AND YOUNG 


B 


History of Shima. 


Shima was born the 28th of September, 1914, 
and we got him the following Thanksgiving day. 
He is blue maltese in color; it being uniform all 
over him except for a regular and beautiful spot 
of white under his chin and a few white hairs 
on his stomach. He weighs ten pounds or more 
and is as well and strong as a young tiger. 
He has never stayed out of doors a night, is 
always regular in coming to the door or window 
to be taken into the house before dark, and he 
stays close to me, till it is ight in the morning 
when I let him out. When outside he is never 
still a minute but is hunting for mice all the 
time or running for sheer fun of running. We 
feed him regularly three times a day and he is 
never stinted, for we give him all he wants of 
food as well prepared as we eat ourselves, and 
always in clean dishes. His two saucers are 
washed and scalded after every meal and we feed 
him liberally of bread and liver, cooked, of 
course, with what milk he will drink. 


= 


He is most regular in his habits and is as neat 
as it is possible for an animal to be. His hair 
is always sweet and he scrubs it much. He has 
his own wash cloth and frequently when he comes 
from his play with a dirty face, he comes to one 
of us and asks to have it wiped off, thanking us 
for so doing in the plainest way. A favorite 
way of thanking me for doing something for him 
is to take my hand in his paws as if he expected 
to eat me and then kissing it over and over 
without a scratch, much as Buck did in “ Call of 
the Wild.’’ Only once did we have to show 
him he must not come near us at the table, and 
now he never troubles us in the least. His 
favorite place while we eat is on a couch near by 
where he can watch us. 

He is very sensitive as the following incident 
will show. When a kitten he upset my daugh- 
ter’s workbasket. She snapped his nose and 
he immediately upset the basket again. This. 
was repeated at least six times, he getting 
excited and furious that she had tried to punish 
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him. Then she took him in her arms, showed 
him all the things in the basket, and talked to 
him about them. She told him he was not to 
touch them. She says he seemed to watch and 
listen with intense interest, nosing each article 
as she told him about it, and from that day he 
has never even touched anything in the basket. 
This is the way I have taught him all his tricks 
and good habits, 1. e., by taking him in my arms 
and talking to him about what ever was to be 
done or not to be done, and I have always 
succeeded in getting just the response I desired. 
He is the only animal I ever heard of who was 
taught in that way but it certainly succeeds 
with him. He has never been struck a harsh 
blow or punished except as above noted and 
I don’t intend he shall be by anyone. - I am not 
certain what would happen if he were punished 
as some animals are. 

He calls me regularly at five o’clock each 
morning for he soon learned that was my rising 
time except in vacations. We are a family of 
teachers and are obliged to rise early to get into 
the city at opening of business. Vacations 
upset him somewhat for we do not rise as early 
then but he soon gets back to regular time. 

The truth of all or most of these stories may 
be vouched for by my daughter who is a college 
and university student and graduate, and who 
has taught in upper schools many years. Shima 
was very dear to Mrs. Adams who died about 
two years ago. In her last illness she specially 
asked that I would always guard Shima for she 
saw his possibilities even then. I have no good 


picture of him for he does not keep still long. 


enough to get a good view but I hope to get one 
soon for we think he is sobering down a bit. 
I shall venture to send you one if I get a fairly 
good view. 

I have always scrupulously kept every promise 
I have made to Shima as I used to do with my 
collie. He seemed never to forget, and Shima 
remembers a promise but perhaps not as well 
as my collie used to. Last night I told Shima 
he should have some nice raw meat this morning 
and he did not let up on me till he got it. 

I do not pretend to explain the moral side of it, 
but I do know that these animals remember a 
promise and come to have great faith in the 
person who makes them when they are not 


deceived. I would no sooner break my promise 
to Shima than I would to my dearest friend. 

I estimate from careful count for several 
months that he caught and brought to me 
during the year 1916 from 800 to 1,000 or more 
mice and rats, mostly mice. Five in one day 
was nothing unusual. 

I have carefully encouraged his bengine 
everything he catches to me so doubt if I miss 
many of them. I have known him many times 
to cache his prey in the yard till I came home 
from outside, then he would get them one by 
one and bring them to me. Many times he 
has kept four and five for me to see. I commend 
him for each one, pet him, then he leaves it at 
my feet and goes for another. Only occa- 
sionally does he eat one. 

He has cleared my buildings, house and barn, 
of all sorts of vermin and gets the rest of his 
catch in about eight acres that he roams over. 
A small brook runs near my house in which 
there are many water snakes. He killed and 
brought to me in the last two years over sixty; 
some of them small and some large, many of 
them from eighteen to thirty-six inches long. 
I know snakes are said to be helpful in the 
gardens but I carefully encourage Shima in 
killing these for the sake of home people and 
friends who are here often. It is a startling 
sight to see Shima coming to the house with a 
thirty-six inch snake, alive, in his mouth but 
he seems to delight in it and has not the slightest 
fear of them. 

I do not understand the views of some of the 
newspaper correspondents who say their cats 
catch no mice, for in this neighborhood there are 
nine or ten cats, three of which are famous mice 
catchers. I do not know that Shima’s record 
has been equaled by any one of them but they 
catch many. A neighbor has genuine rats, 
big ones, about his henhouse so when they 
trouble him he puts his tabby into the henhouse 
for over night and she slaughters them right and 
left. She seems to like the work, for she tells 
him when another one is near and asks to be put 
in the henhouse. 

People say that an unsexed cat will not catch 
mice but Shima has a record that few cats 
have. Also feeding in the house does not take 
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at all from his zeal for catching mice—but seems 
to add to it. 

If Shima has anything special to tell me, he 
either jumps to my neck and with his body 
round it, tail in my face on one side and his 
head close to me on the other side he talks 
away and kisses me, or he jumps to my chest so 
a paw comes either side of my shoulders and his 
body and hind quarters hang down on my body. 
I clasp him in one arm and he talks away to 
me with his face in mine. This may be a 
common trick with cats but I have seen it in no 
other. It was his own device for getting his 
head close to my face. 

This “talk”’ is neither a mew nor a cry but isa 
murmuring and very low sound. 
how he makes the noise but it is peculiar. 

People may say Shima is ‘nothing but a cat.” 
Very well, I do not deny it but some children 
are ‘‘nothing but children.”’ Shilma does his 
duty, he does as he is taught and is always good 
natured over it which many children are not. 
The beautiful collie I had would do about every- 
thing but talk in English and I used to believe 
he was almost half human in many ways. 
I have taught Shima as I did him and with the 
best results. 

It is commonly said that cats are purely 
selfish, that they show no affection for human 
beings. I believe this to be entirely wrong and 
will relate only two instances of Shima’s showing 
his affection for me. 

A year ago I was badly hurt, breaking three 
ribs, so was confined to my bed for three weeks. 
At that time Shima was running and hunting 
out of doors for eight hours or more each day 
coming in only at night and for his meals. 
The second morning after my injury he came 
- to my bed, looked me all over and after talking 
a few minutes as only he talks, he settled down 
to be my nurse. He stayed with me twenty- 
three hours of each twenty-four till I was able 
to get down stairs and even then would not 
leave me till I was able to go out of doors with 
him. He used to walk about the room, jump 
and play as only a strong, healthy cat can jump 
and run, but was very careful never to jump on 
me. He refused to eat down stairs so my 
family took his food to my room and there 
where he could keep one eye on me he ate his 


I don’t know 


meals. He used to nestle down beside me on 
the bed, sing to me by the half hour and all the 
time slept close beside me on the bed. He 
would put his nose and face close to me, talk to 
me, kiss me and show his love most plainly. 

When he came in from his short runs out of 
doors, he could not be persuaded to stay down 
stairs but would insist on coming direct to my 
room to be with me. I never saw a person more 
faithful to a patient than he was to me, day and 
night. Frequently in the night, especially 
when I was in pain and restless, he would come to 
my face, push his dear face down into mine and 
talk with me about it. 

I verily believe my rapid recovery was due to 
his ministrations fully as much as to the care 
of the doctor and my family. 

The second instance of Shima’s love was a 
recent one. I rarely am away from home over 
night. Two weeks ago I was away from early 
Monday morning till late Tuesday evening. 
He was as usual at home till about midnight 
Monday when he began to hunt for me and to go 
all over the house talking to himself and calling 
in a low tone, I know so well, ‘‘ Massa, Massa.” 
He slept but little all day Tuesday but kept 
up his hunt for me, going to my bed, running his 
nose under the sheet, looking in every possible 
place; he would eat nothing and seemed misera- 
ble. When I came in Tuesday evening, he 
jumped at me before I had time for other 
greetings, jumped at least five feet to my 
shoulder, nestled down around my neck with 
his nose and face close to mine and there he 
talked to me, kissed me for fully five minutes and 
rejoiced as only a loving friend could do. | 
believe he would have mourned himself to 
death if I had stayed away long enough. He 
likes the other members of my family but not as 
he does me and they could not console him for 
my absence. It is needless to say he did not 
let me out of his sight for any time for nearly 
a week afterwards. 

Every day he does something to show his 
love for me so I have no more doubt of his 
strong affection for me than I have of that of any 
friend I ever had. 

Now a word about Shima and the birds: 
I have four robins, and have had for two seasons, 
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who are very tame. I cultivate them each 
season and always protect them. 

When Shima was quite young, I took him out 
where the birds were, showed them to him and 
talked to him about them. I let him see me 
feed them and he heard me talk to them. I 
kept him close to me all the time, then I let him 
loose. He walked towards them quietly but 
did not offer to touch them. They were a bit 
afraid but did not fly away. I did this once 
more the next day and after that he never 
molested them. He does not notice chickens 
and so I feel is perfectly safe with all feathered 
animals. 

We lose many song birds, as a neighbor’s boy 
has his first gun and he is reckless in his slaughter 
of anything that has life, also a colony of 
Italians live near by who kill many of the birds. 
The cats about here are not responsible for the 
death of these birds. 

If our legislators would turn their attention 
to the saving of the pheasants, the gardener’s 
best friends in his gardens, and learn the truth 
about cats, there would be less bugs in the 
squashes and more birds alive. I get very 
indignant over some of the game laws and 
the way they are administered, but it does no 
good.—O. H. Apams. 


SONG OF THE ROBIN. 


When the willows gleam along the brooks, 
And the grass grows green in sunny nooks, 
In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane 

Singing, ‘‘Cheerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily, 

Cheer up.” 


But the snow is still 
Along the walls and on the hill. 
The days are cold, the nights forlorn, 
For one is here and one is gone. 
“Tut, tut. Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up; 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up.” 


When spring hopes seem to wane, 
I hear the joyful strain— 
A song at night, a song at morn, 
A lesson deep to me is borne, 

Hearing, ‘‘Cheerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily, 

Cheer up.” 
—Masque of Poets. 


Gladdy. i (See frontispiece.) 


Gladdy was given to me by a friend who knew 
my fondness for animals, and was satisfied that 
she would always have a comfortable home. I 
took her from this friend when she was just one 
month old, bringing her, in a small leather bag, 
to my home. ‘This was nine years ago, and she 
has been with me since night and day. 

I have played with her, talked to her as I would 
to a child, educating her to understand words, 
looks, and motions. She has her playthings 
consisting of an old shoe, a stick, and a rubber 
ball. The latter is her favorite. She will catch 
it equal to a Red Sox any way you may throw it. 
Hide any of these articles, tell her to find one, 
and she will get it; or lay all three side by side; 
then ask her to bring the selected one and she 
does it. | 

In throwing the ball at a distance she will get 
it on the first bound; again, throw it as high in 
the air as you can and she will watch it come 
down, getting under it and catching it every time. 

I tell her to go get that pail. If full of water, 
up goes a paw tipping the water out of the pail, 
then she picks it up, bringing it with the empty 
side toward her. <A rake, a broom, a shovel, she 
will bring for the asking, and shows that she is 
proud over it. She seems to understand words 
readily. When in the house if I ask her to pick 
up anything on the floor, she does it, or if I point 
to the articles the result is the same. 

Her fondness for kittens is wonderful, showing 
a motherly instinct. About a year ago she fos- 
tered four little kitties before their eyes were 
open, staying with them all day, and only let the © 
mother feed them morning and night; they 
would cuddle in her long hair, trying to get some- 
thing to eat, and they loved her until they were 
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a year old, and would purr against her face and 
roll over, and let Gladdy nip them, which is a 
dog’s demonstration of love. 

Gladdy is an apt scholar, needing to be shown 
what is wanted only a few times before she under- 
stands. She requires no pay with sugar, but 
wants to play with her ball for reward. She will 
shut the door, jump into a chair, roll over, be a 
dead doggy, and catch the ball when it is placed 
on her nose. 

She has a most lovable nature and a fine dis- 
position. If I reprimand her for doing some- 
thing wrong she acts penitent, jumps up to my 
lap to be loved and when I say “‘ All right Gladdy, 
you are a good doggy,’’ away she goes for the 
ball. That seems to be the medium whereby 
she shows happiness. 

She sleeps at the foot of my bed, at 7 a. m. 
coming to me with a good morning kiss. She is 
a fine watch dog.—A. M. J. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived and humanely cared for 333 dogs, 2889 
cats, 16 birds and 1 guinea pig. 


We are very much troubled this time of the 
year, and all through the summer, by the people 
who go out of town without sending us their 
change of address. Afterwards we frequently 
receive complaints that their paper has not been 
received, or the Annual Report has not been sent 
them, or they have not been notified of Visiting 
Day, which we expect to have as usual in June. 
We should be very glad indeed if all our mem- 
bers would send us their change of address when 
they leave the city. 


We have had many inquiries about the Annual 
Public Meeting. For eighteen years we have 
not once failed to hold this meeting and it was 
with great regret that we decided it was best to 
give it up this year on account of the sad and 
tragic conditions of the war now facing us. We 
hope and trust that next year we will be able to 


resume this Annual Meeting which we have all 
enjoyed. 


The Animal Rescue League has been a sort of 
headquarters for work for the Allies ever since 
the war began and we hope with the aid of our 
members to continue the work we have been doing 
of furnishing warm articles for the soldiers who 
are fighting in this great cause. 


We sent, April 4, a box to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, by request of Mrs. W. R. Rush, wife 
of the Commandant, containing 48 sweaters, 14 
trench caps, 9 scarfs, 29 pair army socks, 18 pair 
hospital socks, 14 pair wristers and 1 pair mit- 
tens. We have sent from the League since the 
war began 2,241 warm knitted articles for sol- 
diers and 4,470 bandages and wither pads for 
horses to the war regions. 


The Annual Report is now in the printers’ 
hands and will probably be ready for circulation 
by the time this paper goes to press. It will be 
sent as usual to allourmembers. Any friends of 
the work who would like to see a copy may receive 
one by sending their address and postage for 
same. We would like to have this Report as 
widely read as possible. We must not let our in- 
terest in the work for the war sufferers swallow 
up our interest in other forms of suffering where 
our help is needed. 


The League had a call, as it often does, to 
rescue a cat from a tall tree. This is work that 
one of our agents is specially efficient in but it 
is not always appreciated. It was therefore 
gratifying to receive the following letter: 


1172 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
é | April 4, 1917. 
THe ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: I here wish to thank you for serv- 
ice rendered by your Mr. Stanley whom you sent 
here to rescue a cat which had climbed to a lofty 
point up a tree. The way in which he performed 
his work, which was indeed dangerous, prompts 
me to give him much praise. Again thanking 
you, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
CATHERINE D. PHELPS. 


14. Our Fourfooted Friends 


The Delight of the Open Road 


isnever-ending. Thisisas true of literature as of the fields and woods. 
The way that inspires, that shows joyful vistas, that leads to new aspi- 
rations, to higher ideals in literature—this is the path, open to every 
child who reads the books of the 


OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


By MARION FLORENCE LANSING Each volume, 35 cents 
Suitable for children in 

RHYMES AND STORIES Grades I-2 
Standard nursery rhymes, stories, and simple nonsense verses. 

QUAINT OLD STORIES TO READ AND ACT—In 2 volumes Grades 3-5 
Twenty-nine tales gathered from English, Danish, Greek, and Oriental folk literature. 

FAIRY TALES—In 2 volumes Grades 3-5 
Fifteen charming fairy tales from the best traditional sources and story tellers. 

TALES OF OLD ENGLAND Grades 4-7 
Fairy tales, stories of romance, humorous and heroic verse. 

LIFE IN THE GREENWOOD Grades 4-8 
The Robin Hood stories, dear to the heart of every boy and girl. 

PAGE, ESQUIRE AND KNIGHT Grades 5-9 


Tales picturing the romantic and idealistic side of chivalry in the ten centuries of its development. 


Why not show your children the way to the open road of good literature? The above volumes are ready for your 
inspection at any office of 


Ge IINGIN SG eAGING Dai Ge ay lelae a Nee 


BOSTON NEW YORK Cid Ca GO LONDON 
ACE EAINsTA DALLAS COL USB US SAN FRANCESCO 


DOG CAKES 


NO TROUBLE 


NO COOKING 


SPRA iis 
Se") DOG CAKES 
AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


IN PACKAGES—THE CLEANEST 
FORM OF PACKING OBTAINABLE 


x rye Send stamp for catalogue which contains 
Active and Alert When Fed On valuable information on feeding, 


Old Gr ist Mill Dog Br ead general management, etc. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF | 
All Fuod—No Waste. Ask the man SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


with the valuable dog— He Knows 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston NEWARK, N. ys 


we~ 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A.M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 


actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 


cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS ‘AND KITTENS, 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.-S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 Roxpury STREET . . . . . #™2ROxBURY 
39 NortH BENNET STREET. . . NortH END 
78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 
79 Moore STREET .« .« «© « +© © CAMBRIDGE 


36 SticKNEY STREET. . . . .. . West LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . .- . 1,750,000 
Animals réceived:in’ 19161" = ua 9.0 ae eee 46,641 
Animals broughtin by. visitorsa uae sae uae ae ee 10,456 
‘Copies of humane literature distributed sean ase rome SanCes 67,500 
Visitors received of PEE yy Ele Ps Fane a 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 


TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1916 ee ee ere 
Nuniber of animals collected . . 3 . |. wey se 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 
Number‘of-animnalstreated* © (20 57-5 0, 9) toe Oe, ee eee e000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 . . . . ©. e« .« 10,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1916°. . . . . - 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1916. . . . . . =. =... 677 
Number of horsés'given vacations® ~ .° 9. ~. . -;5. Seqmmemereee 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX!AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. | 
PINE \RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


